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ae New Worlds of Speech Lollipop licking is used by GW's Speech and Hearing Clinic to help autistic 

aaa to Speak. A speech pathology and audiology major, Lorna Katz of Ventmor, N.J., moves the lollipop 

ig coe the child's mouth, and his tongue must follow it. Each time he succeeds, perhaps enabling him to use 
Ngue to form words, he may sample the candy. A story on the Clinic is on page 5 


Honorees 


Left: Alumni Achievement Award 
winner Francis R. Kirkham 
(right), a San Francisco attorney, 
trades jokes with GW President 
Lloyd H. Elliott, while (below) 

an honorary degree recipient, 
Charles Cecil Wall (left), 
Resident Director of Mt. Vernon, 
talks with GW Historian Elmer 
Louis Kayser. See Commence- 
ment stories, page 4. 


George Calling 


Sol Cohen and April Young were 
among 300 GW alumni and 
students who made more than 
11,000 phone calls and 
collected $28,500 in pledges ina 
series of “George Calling” 
telethons this spring in 
Washington, Boston, and New 
York. Students, numbering 129, 
worked four nights and raised 
more than $6,000. The pledges 
go to the Annual Fund. 
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Above Streets, Amid Trees — 
A Master Plan for the Campus 


How can an urban university maintain and enhance a pleasantly open char- 


acter, a neighborhood “‘feel,” 


while expanding its physical plant within limited 


boundaries? And how can it be done while actually increasing the amount of 
open green space and, at the same time, separating pedestrian and motor traffic? 
The answer is to be had through careful and imaginative planning, and GW’s 
recently developed master plan suggests that campus unity and diversity can be 


combined in harmonious effect. 


Rv BUILDINGS, including a new Uni- 
versity library and a parking garage, 
will be constructed on the GW campus 
during the next five years as the first step 
in a three-phase master plan. 

The plan calls for the continued devel- 
opment of a “core” area of academic 
buildings in the center of the campus, with 
other areas set aside for faculty-student 
activity buildings (such as Lisner Audi- 
torium and the University Center), sup- 
port functions (administrative and park- 
ing), and The Medical Center. 

As proposed by the planners, several 
University buildings would be connected 
by a system of over-the-street pedestrian 
walkways and a raised mall bridging two 
blocks. 

“We have sought to tie the campus to- 
gether, to make it as easy and pleasant to 
move around as possible,” said Arthur H. 
Fawcett, Jr., a representative of the urban 
planning group, Marcou, O'Leary and 
Associates, that created the plan. 

His firm worked under the guidance of 
Henry W. Herzog, GW Vice President 
and Treasurer, who initiated the effort. 

Mr. Fawcett recommended that, when- 
ever feasible, buildings of architectural or 
historical significance not be torn down. 

His firm began work on the plan last 
October as expansion of the International 
Monetary Fund between 19th, 20th, F, 
and G Streets made it necessary for GW 
to revise its development program. 

The new plan would make GW stand 
out as a “particular someplace” in its 
urban setting while providing first-rate 
facilities and efficient traffic patterns for 
both pedestrians and automobiles. It 
takes into account enrollment expecta- 
tions (to be held to a maximum of 17,000) 
and assures unified, purposeful growth, 
according to Mr. Fawcett. 

Each phase of the plan would take place 
over a five-year period. 


Phase | 


In Phase I, construction of the first 
buildings, a complex consisting of the 
Medical School “Basic Sciences” building 
and the Medical Library, will start this fall. 
Completion is set for September, 1972. 

The $27 million medical facilities will be 
located on the block bounded by 23rd, 
24th, H and Eye streets, N.W., now the 
site of a student parking lot. This project 


has been made possible by gifts from trus- 
tees, medical alumni, and friends; a federal 
grant; and other University assets. 

Both medical buildings will share the 
same base, but the basic sciences unit will 
be a six-story structure with two levels of 
underground parking, while the Paul Him- 
melfarb Library will be a three-story 
structure. 

A new $10,000,000 Univefsity main 
library, the second building called for in 

(continued page 4, column 1) 


Two Recent Graduates 
Become GW Trustees 


The newest members of GW’s Board of 
Trustees reflect the national trend to give 
young people a voice in the governing of 
universities. Recently elected at G W were: 

— Dr. Beverly Ann Oliphant, a 30-year- 
old former cotton picker and Mississippi 
sharecropper’s daughter, who was the top 
medical graduate in the 1969 class of the 
School of Medicine and is now a medical 
intern at the Veterans Administration in 
Washington (at GW the faculty singled her 
out for academic excellence, her class- 
mates picked her as the most outstanding 
student, and the University gave her six 
awards in academic fields). 

—Richard A. Harrison, 24, a former 
president of GW’s student body (1966- 
67), who is on leave from his doctoral 
studies in history at Princeton to serve as 
a Second Lieutenant in the U.S. Army 
Reserve at Fort Meade (at GW he was a 
Trustee Scholar and winner of the Gard- 
ner C. Hubbard Award for outstanding 
achievement in history). 

Other newly elected members of the 
GW Board are: 

— Douglas R. Smith, president of Na- 
tional Savings and Trust Company and 
of Dessex Securities Corporation, both of 
Washington, D.C., a director of several 
companies and civic and charitable orga- 
nizations (United Givers Fund, American 
Red Cross, Care, Community Chest 
Federation, etc.), and a member of the 
executive and cultural development com- 
mittee of the Washington Board of Trade. 

—Two prominent Masons, Orville F. 
Rush and Henry C. Clausen: 

(continued page 7, column 1) 


Urban Theory, Reality Mesh 
In Undergrad Experiment 


“The Washington Project saved GW from becoming obsolete!” 

This is the assessment of one sophomore in the project who contends its team of di- 
rectors has come up with an academic program that is “relevant.” 

But the directors of the program say they have merely created a pilot project that could 
serve as an example for curricular change and community involvement through under- 
graduate offerings at the university. 

The idea of suggesting programs that answer new student needs isn’t unusual. But the 
way the Washington Project is structured has excited students and encouraged the faculty. 

The GW — Washington Project, created by a special grant and put into operation in the 
fall of 1969, is engaged in a concerted effort to stimulate and develop appropriate Univer- 
sity curricula and to provide programs that will be useful to the Washington community. 

Clarence C. Mondale, Associate Professor of American Civilization, directs the project. 
Working with him are Roderick French, who concentrates on curricular development in 
the humanities, and Robert Cannady, Director of Community Relations for the Project. 
Mr. Cannady also coordinates work-study projects and student and faculty volunteer 
projects. 

Professor Mondale describes the program as an “experimental” effort “to give students 
practical experience in urban problems, experience which cannot be obtained from a 
textbook or lecture.” 

Funded for a five-year period, the Project includes three courses offered to 
undergraduates. 

Individuality in the Urban Community, the first of two sophomore-level courses, 
focuses on readings and assignments dealing with the urban man. The follow-up course 
the second semester, Urban Goals and Agents of Change, considers how goals of cities 
have been established and how urban change can be effected. Individual and group projects 
relate to the Washington metropolitan area. 

Both courses rely upon field study to supplement textbook and classroom theory. Stu- 
dents visited Day Care and Health Care Centers, 
Juvenile Court, Montessori Schools, and agencies 
of community control in the District. 

The third course is supervised Work-Study- 
For-Credit. The individual student works 12 to 
20 hours each week with community agencies 
or on field-study projects supervised by a fac- 
ulty member. 

Traditional teaching methods are supple- 
mented by films, student-led discussions and 
the field study. Student interests, as they ma- 
tured during the first weeks of each semester, 
helped determine what was to be studied later. 

The students’ philosophies ranged from the 
very radical to the moderate and their ages 
varied from late-teens to mid-forties. 

From this potpourri came what faculty and 
students describe as a “most unusual teacher- 
student relationship.” Many students saw 
a teacher as a whole person for the 
first time. Faculty convictions were challenged; their prejudices were examined. They 
realized “that students are increasingly concerned with their teachers as total citizens” 
and not simply as experts in certain subjects. 

One reason the courses sponsored by the Project are not typical is that they are for 
undergraduates. This initially caused some concern, Mr. French said, because “we would 
be allowing 19-year-olds to make generalizations that are not based on life experiences.” 
But, he added, “the 19-year-olds of 1970 are very different from the 19-year-olds of 1950. 

Sg A World events, societal goals, standards of living and technological developments have 
profound effect on today’s college student,” and they have been caught up in the 
; on “making college relevant.” .. . But, “how do you define ‘relevant’?” The an- 
1 ‘might | be through programs like the Washingtot Project, Mr. French said. 
_ Mr. Cannady, because of his long career with many community agencies, was able to 
ace the Work-Study students in various organizations, including Neighborhood Legal 
uvenile Court, D.C. Police Department Youth Division, and the YMCA. 
unteering for work with one of these agencies was not as easy a way to earn six 
‘as most students assumed. Many students were shocked by the conditions they 
aie the inner-city, and they couldn't really cope with some of the problems — “they 
couldn't respond” —no matter how dedicated they were to “changing the system,” Mr. 
Cannady noted. 
s problem that surfaced was the language barrier. The average middle-class 
really had no idea just what “hard core” meant. The students’ suburban back- 
koii didn’t prepare them for the real conditions that existed in the inner-city. Theory 
did not match reality. 

I believe they reached awareness,” said Mr. Cannady. “The students may have learned 
Fabs ea they may have learned what they can’t do. Considering how many people 
never learn what they can’t do, this should be considered a real achievement.” 
Although there were real problems in converting the ideals of the program into a 
pare academic experience, there have been tangible results, and the majority of 

; want to see the program continued. 
his program has got to be continued,” said one student of moderate philosophy who 
ae responded negatively to the unusual course structure. “Because it does not fit into 
the typical idea of a college course is no reason to abandon the project. It has to be re- 
garded as an experiment that hopes to achieve new methods of educating rather than be 
thought of as a radical method of teaching.” (continued page 8, column 1) 


In the “black on black” field-study project, 
a student interviews residents in order to 
determine the type of housing program an 
area needs. 
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E. L. Kayser Authors 
The History of GW 


The first comprehensive history of GW 
is ready for publication just as the Univer- 
sity prepares to celebrate its 150th anni- 
versary during the coming academic year. 

Elmer Louis Kayser, University His- 
torian, in May presented his 557-page 
handwritten manuscript of Bricks Without 
Straw: The Evolution of George Washing- 
ton University to the GW library, with the 
book to be published later this year by 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 

Dr. Kayser’s manuscript became the 
500,000th volume to be added to the col- 
lections of the University libraries. In 
loose sheets as written, it is enclosed ina 
hand-tooled, half-leather case designed by 


Jonas Aleksandravicius of the Catholic 
University Library. 


Overhaul for Dorms 


GW will spend some $440,000 during 
the next three years on major maintenance 
of residence halls, including $135,000 
during the coming academic year, 1970- 
71. Previously, $59,000 had been set 
aside for major maintenance in 1970-71. 

There will be no increase in room rates 
in 1970-71. However, in an effort to facili- 
tate student financial planning over a four- 
year period, the University is projecting 
anticipated room rates for each year 
through 1973-74. These projections show 
a $75 increase in 1971-72 and $50 in- 
creases in 1972-73 and 1973-74. 

The increased rates for the 1971-74 
period are necessary to help finance the 
increased level of maintenance, to keep 
up with increased operating costs due to 
inflation, and to partially offset the oper- 
ating deficit in the residence halls. Uni- 
versity policy states that the residence 
halls must become self-supporting. 

In the past, GW has deferred certain 
types of maintenance in order to keep 
room rates as low as possible. The in- 
creasing frequency of needed repairs now 
makes it mandatory for the University to 
make major increases in the level of main- 
tenance of these buildings. 

Present rates in the residence halls, 
depending upon the type of accommoda- 
tions, are $550, $600, $650, and $700. 

The residence halls’ operating deficit for 
the 1970-71 year will be approximately 
$187,000. As projected for 1970-71, it 
drops to $99,000. For 1972-73, it is 
$49,000, and for 1973-74, $3,000. 


32 Attend Alumni College 


Thirty-two alumni participated in GW’s 
first Alumni College June 25 through 28 at 
Airlie House, Warrenton, Va. 

The program provided an academic 
experience of four days of in-depth semi- 
nars and lectures led by some of GW’s 
most outstanding professors. The theme 
was “The Challenge to Authority.” 

Lecture topics included: The Cultural 
Revolution; Loss of Authority: American 
Family and School; Crime as a Challenge 
to Authority; and Alienation and Attrac- 
tion: The Case of the Political Parties and 
the Supreme Court. 

Panel discussions included the questions 
“Who Shall Run the Schools?” and “Reli- 
gion and the Problem of Authority.” 

The films The Graduate and The Black 
Revolution were screened during the pro- 
gram as well as a discussion film with 
William Sloane Coffin, followed by an 
open forum with a student panel. 
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New Symbol 
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GW’s 

150th Year 
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To mark the beginning of the Uni 
sity’s sesquicentennial to be celebrat 
the academic year 1970-71, GW 
adopted a symbol to reflect 150 yea 
continuity dating from 1821. 

A silhouette of George Washin 
founder of the University in spirit if 
in fact, adapted from a Gilbert Stuart! 
ness, occupies the upper left quad 
To the right is an abstract version of 
flag of the District of Columbia, whic 
doubly appropriate as the university 
originally called Columbian College in 
District of Columbia and as the flag m 
use of three stars, an element from 
Washington family crest. 

The flowing lines at the bottom re 
sent an open Bible, which has appe 
on all seals of the University. 


GW, NASA Team Up 
To Fight Decibel Din 


Noise, which in many cities approac 
the din of the ancient Chinese noise 
ture chambers, is now the joint concern 
GW and the National Aeronautics 
Space Administration. 

At the NASA-Langley Research C 
ter, the GW School of Engineering 
Applied Science and NASA have for 
an acoustics research and educatio 
group. 

It is concerned with the problems 
alleviating noise and providing a techni 
base for acceptable design of gro 
transportation systems, noise rest 
structures, aircraft, and space vehicles. 

Selwyn E. Wright, most recently a $ 
member of the Institute of Sound 
Vibration Research, University of So 
ampton, England, has recently been 
pointed assistant research professor 
engineering at GW and will work 
other experts in the research group at 
Langley Research Center in Hampton, 
S. W. Yuan, professor of engineering, 
be available along with other faculty m 
bers for consultation. 

Activities of the group will incl 
analytical and experimental research 
the areas of noise sources, noise prop 
tion, and the responses of people to n 
and sonic boom phenomena. 

Successful applicants will be aw 
Research Scholar Assistantships and 
rolled in the GW-NASA Langley g 
ate program, leading to the degree 
Master of Science. 
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Eleanor Zimmerman. 
Photography by: Fletcher Drake, 
Marvin Ickow, Capital and Glogau, 
Reni. 
GW News is sponsored by the University and the 
General Alumni Association. 


Dallas 
Shirley 


J. Dallas Shirley was re-elected to a 
second term as president of the General 
lumni Association at the first meeting 
f the 1970-72 Governing Board on June 
17. Other officers chosen were: Lyn Hen- 


ilkinson, treasurer; and Nancy Broyhill 

Dudley, secretary. 

Newly selected school and college rep- 

esentatives are: 

_~Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Mrs. 

lark, A.B. '54; Sue Burnett Panzer, A.B. "41; and 

Michael Sussman, A.B. 69. 

Ps) pies) of Education: Mr. Shirley, B.S.,°36, A.M. 

37; Howard O, Johnson, M.A. ‘48, Ed.D. °50; and R. 

1BRay Roberts, M.A. °57, Ed.D. °64. 

By tet Medicine: Harvey H. Ammerman, B.S. 

Dele ee 43; Marvin Footer, A.B. ‘38; M.D. °42; 
- Parkinson, M.D. °43. 

Diary Law Center: Mr. Wilkinson, J.D. “38: 

66. Y A. Berliner Jr., J.D. 64; Fred H. Daly, J.D. 


po School of Engineering and Applied Science: 
Laurence R, Brown, B.S.E. '49, M.S.E. ‘58. D.B.A. 
68; William H. Holt, B.S.Engr. °57, LL.B. °61; E. A. 
areham 3d, B.S.E.E. °53. 

tion Rego! of Government and Business Administra- 
liam et ert A. Aleshire, A.B. °63. M.P.A. 66; Wil- 
sg. Belford, A.B. ‘60; F. Winfield Weitzel, B.A. 


= 


À Mc of General Studies: Reginald D. Barta, 

B. '58; Thomas R. Downs, M.B.A. "61; Geraldine 

Werner, A.B. °48. 

i ths raduate School of Arts and Sciences: Carl A. 

M rary Ph.D. 66; William F. E. Long, B.A. °46, 
“A. “47, Ph.D. °67; Edwin Lee White, A.B. ‘22. 

M.S. '25, 

wae of Public and International Affaris: Mrs. 

N ey, B.A. 65; J. Alton Boyer. B.A. °48, J.D. “S0: 
Orman C, Neverson, A.B. °67. 

B aiy representatives: Douglas L. Jones, 

Ir 3 5. 63, M.S.E. '65. D.Sc. *70; Joseph L. Metivier 
+ B.A. ‘S1, M.A. '55. 


The physician who prescribed a special 
rocking chair for President John F. Ken- 
nedy’s troubled back was one of seven 
persons honored in May by the Alumni 
Association of the GW Medical School. 
Appropriately enough, she was given a 
JGWU rocker. 
ai Janet Travell, personal physician to 
¥ sident Kennedy during his administra- 
lon, also was given emeritus status in the 
Medical School. She is an Associate Clini- 
cal Professor of Medicine. 
Ries Alumni Service Award was pre- 
+ is to Catherine Breen, Assistant to 
ean of the Medical School and the 
first person neither a faculty member nor 
Berra to receive that honor. She was 
Or her loyalty and devotion. 
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6 million office buildin 
for 30 years. Completio 


1. Located on Pennsylvania Avenue and bounded by H, 19th and 20t 


will contribute financially to GW's expanding 


Faculty, Alumni Honored 


Faculty awards and alumni service 
awards were presented by GW’s General 
Alumni Association at its annual dinner. 

Faculty awards went to three professors 
who are observing their fortieth anniver- 
saries as teachers, and to seven who are 
observing their twenty-fifth anniversaries. 
The recipients are: 

Forty-year awards—Alec Horwitz, 
Clinical Professor of Surgery; Julius S. 
Nevasier, Clinical Professor of Ortho- 
paedic Surgery; and Gilbert Ottenberg, 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology. 

Twenty-five year awards—James H. 
Coberly, Professor of American Litera- 
ture: Charles E. Law, Assistant Clinical 
Professor of Medicine; Calvin D. Linton, 
Professor of English Literature and Dean 
of GW’s Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences; Joseph Ney, Associate Clinical 
Professor of Medicine; Samuel J. N. 
Sugar, Associate Clinical Professor of 
Medicine; Robert G. Taylor, Assistant 
Clinical Professor of Medicine; Carleton 
R. Treadwell, Professor of Biochemistry; 
and Reuben E. Wood, Professor of 
Chemistry. 

Alumni service awards were given to 
five alumni in recognition of their leader- 
ship in the university's alumni activities. 
They are: John R. Busick of the New York 
City alumni; L. H. (Jack) Dishman of the 
Colonials, GW sports booster group; Jack 
Kleh of the medical alumni; William J. 
Rochelle of the Dallas alumni; and Miss 
Elma Williams, of Columbian Women, 
which sponsors scholarships for women at 
George Washington. 


“Medical Awards: Rockers for Doctors 


A second Alumni Service Award was 
presented to Dr. Alec Horwitz, surgeon, 
who served for 18 years as chief of GW’s 
surgical service at D. C. General Hospital. 
He also is founder and past president of 
the Washington Academy of Surgeons. 

The Alumni Achievement Award was 
given to Dr. Edward J. Kowalewski, presi- 
dent of the American Academy of General 
Practice and a member of the class of °45. 
In 1968 he received the Medical Tribune 
Auto Safety Award for his campaign to 
place a median barrier on the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike. 

Three emeriti professors also were 
given GWU chairs: Dr. Hayden Kirby- 
Smith, Dr. Herbert Pollack, and Dr. James 
W. Watts. 


ilding is being constructed by GW 
nis scheduled for December, 
h Streets, N.W., this business 


educational program. Construction began in May. 
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Calm Prevails at GW 
In May “Student Strike” 


ESS for a week of tension in May, George Washington University has maintained 
normal activity and expects to continue to do so. 

But even during that exceptional week of May 4 to 10, there was less turmoil on the 
GW campus than on many other campuses across the nation over American military inter- 
vention in Cambodia and the killing of four students at Kent State University. 

“I think most students here were very much concerned, but they were more inclined to 
reason than riot, to stay in class rather than join a strike,” remarked an undergraduate from 
Boston, Mass. 

Still, national leaders of the student strike movement sought to make GW their head- 
quarters as well as a congregation point for the strikers and protesters who would come 
to Washington for the national rally at the Ellipse on May 9. 

Rennie Davis, one of the defendants in the conspiracy trial of the “Chicago Seven,” 
spoke at a GW rally attended by 400 students on Monday afternoon, May 4. “GW must 
open up to us,” he said. “GW must become a sanctuary for the national movement... you 
are the most strategically located university in the world.” 

Monday night, the Governing Board of the University Center, in response to requests 
from the George Washington Student Strike Committee, allocated available office space 
to that group (but none to outsiders). A “strikers” organizational rally held the same night 
attracted several hundred, but the lack of audience response to the strike-promoters sug- 
gested that most came out of curiosity rather than conviction. 

Some 100 roving “strikers” did picket classroom buildings Tuesday morning. But they 
had little effect as nearly all students went through the pickets to their classes, except in the 
law school where attendance dropped sharply. 

It was the last week of classes prior to the beginning of the reading period and final exams. 


W classes were, for the most part, unaffected Tuesday morning, an estimated 
” 1,000 students participated in a silent march that stretched for blocks and ended 
with a memorial service outside the University Center in memory of the four Kent State 
students. The march was peaceful, solemn, and impressive. 

Later, several hundred strikers split into small groups and went through the campus to 
persuade professors holding classes to change their minds and support the strike. Nearly 
all of the faculty balked at such a move and insisted on continuing their classes. 

When, for example, nine strikers entered Prof. Charles Herber’s “History of France” 
class and asked him to stop teaching and join the strike, he replied that he had never missed 
a class in his life. “And the moment I do,” he said, “my integrity will be questioned.” He 
was applauded by the approximately 35 members of his class, and the strikers left. 

Shortly after 2 p.m., about 75 demonstrators, shouting and clapping, entered the same 
class. They urged Mr. Herber to stop teaching or to move the class outside to show his 
sympathy with the strike. Others said his lecture on resistance in Vichy France was rele- 
vant and he should be allowed to continue. Several of his students replied that they sym- 
pathized with the strike, but wanted to attend the class. Professor Herber, while unable 
to conduct his class, remained at the lectern until the period was over at 2:25 p.m., and then 
left accompanied by his students. 

Later, ten strikers who entered Prof. Kenneth McClure’s “Business and Law” class 
were removed from the room by some athletic-looking students who wanted the class con- 
tinued. It was. 

The more militant of the protesters donned robes and “death masks” and disrupted 
various classes as they used hit-and-run tactics and moved noisily through corridors and 
buildings. They set off the fire alarm in one building. Several professors dismissed their 
classes because, as a biology instructor said, “My students were petrified.” 

But a chanting crowd of strikers was unsuccessful in stopping chemistry labs in progress 
on the fourth floor of Corcoran. The chanting proved to have no effect and the demonstra- 
tors suddenly lost interest, even after a pep talk from their leaders. 

A different tactic was used in an effort to interrupt a biology lab test. A spokesman 
went in for one minute, talked with those taking the test, and emerged to say they had 
elected to continue the test so as to be free to join the strikers later. 

Students in the School of Government and Business Administration seemed particularly 
unsympathetic with the strike, but their classes were disrupted. 


jumps the University administration was confronted with numerous demands 
and requests for space for the weekend, including the use of classroom buildings for 
sleeping quarters for out-of-town strikers coming to Washington. There were many threats 
from anonymous sources — threats of physical violence, of burnings, of destruction. Bomb 
threats were frequent; one amateurishly-made device was found. Several students and 
faculty reported they had been harassed or intimidated. “Join the strike or else,” some 
were told. 

These facts, coupled with the need to reduce the number of points of possible violent 
confrontation, prompted President Lloyd H. Elliott to announce at 4:30 p.m. on Tuesday 
the cancellation of classes (except medical) for the remainder of the week. 

Throughout the night and into Wednesday morning the campus was filled with more 
rumors of weapons in the residence halls, bomb scares, and general threats of destruction 
of the University if the administration did not: (a) close the University; (b) make some (or 
all) facilities available for the Strike Committee’s needs; or (c) accede to all other demands. 

On Wednesday, President Elliott responded to the demands for use of University build- 
ings for housing and other purposes. 

With one exception, these requests “cannot be granted,” he said, adding “This decision 
is being taken for the same reason classes were cancelled: Many students and faculty have 
expressed concern for their safety this weekend and wish the campus to be kept as calm 
as possible.” The lone exception was the University Center. To (continued on page 5) 
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Projected 
Buildings 


Washington 


This is the campus 15 years from now, if plans are realized. Among existing buildings are (a) Henry, (b) 
Rice, (c) Clinic, (d) Hospital, (e) Tompkins, (f) New Classroom Building, (g) Lisner Auditorium, (h) University 
Center, (i) Monroe, (j) Corcoran, and (k) Jacob Burns Law Library. Twenty-five new buildings are projected. 


Master Plan 

(continued from page 1) 

the plan, will be built on the southeast 
corner of 22nd and H Streets. With 
$5,000,000 in hand (half from a federal 
grant, the other half from bequests and 
University funds), construction is sched- 
uled to begin next February, subject to an 
anticipated $5,000,000 federal interest 
subsidy grant. 

The third building is an 11-ramp park- 
ing garage on the northwest corner of 
22nd and H Streets, diagonally across 
from the projected library. The garage 
site is now shared by a parking lot and 
Welling Hall, a former student residence 
and athletic-training facility to be de- 
molished in the near future. 

The parking structure will accommo- 
date 1,140 cars—enough to make up for 
the lots being lost to new development, 
according to C. E. Diehl, Assistant Vice 
President in the Treasurer’s Office. 

He said the garage is still under design, 
but probably will have entrances from 
three streets. Financing will be entirely 
by loans from private institutions and will 
be amortized through University parking 


fees. 
The fourth building is the student activi- 


ties building, or field house. 

The fifth building in Phase I, an aca- 
demic office building, is necessary be- 
cause of the large number of faculty offices 
that are now located off-campus in rented 
facilities because of the lack of space on 
campus. 

Details on cost, financing, and size for 
this building have not as yet been worked 
out, and Mr. Diehl indicates that “‘we’re at 
least two or three years away from 
groundbreaking.” 

The site is the northeast corner of 22nd 
and H, across 22nd from the projected 
parking garage and across H Street from 
the anticipated library. 

Eventually it is proposed that over-the- 
street walkways would connect all three 
buildings at 22nd and H. 

Mr. Fawcett said these overhead walk- 
ways would permit “an open space circu- 
lating system” allowing both open pedes- 
trian travel and smooth vehicular traffic 
flow. 

The walkways, as projected by the 
planners, would be about 15 feet above 
ground and would lead from the elevated 
mall area around the new library to vari- 
ous buildings on different blocks. One 
would connect Lisner Auditorium with 
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A new University Library and a Parking Garage for 
1,100 cars are expected to be under construction 
next year at the corner of 22nd and H Streets, N.W. 
Over-the-street walkways eventually may connect 
the buildings and emanate from a projected mall. 


the new University Center near the corner 
of 21st and H. 

The space under the elevated mall area 
could be used for storage, parking or a 
central utility system. 

Mr. Fawcett said the mall itself would 
consist of various-sized open spaces, in- 
cluding the University Yard and spanning 
the center of the blocks between 20th and 
23rd and G and H Streets to allow “‘in- 
terior campus circulation.” 


Phase Il 

The second phase of the master plan 
calls, in general terms, for construction of 
10 new buildings; clinical sciences and 
cardiac research buildings (in the Medical 
School), a fine arts center, a fourth law 
school building, three classroom or office 
buildings and two parking garages. 

It also suggests construction of com- 
mercial office buildings for lease to non- 
university tenants, as was done with the 
Joseph Henry building at 21st and Penn- 
sylvania, now being used by the National 
Academy of Sciences, and a building now 
being constructed on Pennsylvania be- 
tween 19th and 20th for the Potomac 
Electric Power Co. 

“These buildings will provide badly 
needed income for the University in early 
stages and can later be used for Univer- 
sity or University-related activities,” the 
plan explains. 

Phase Ill 

Phase III calls for construction of 10 
additional buildings, most of them as yet 
undesignated. One, however, would pro- 
vide for further expansion of the law 
school. 

Mr. Fawcett said each phase of the plan 
theoretically will take place over a five- 
year period, but modifications can easily 
be_made to meet unforeseen conditions. 


Commencement 
Decentralized 


For the first time since 1896, the Uni- 
versity’s Commencement exercises were 
fully decentralized this spring. Eight 
separate commencements were held, the 
School of Medicine on Sunday, May 31, 
and the other seven on Sunday, June 7, 
beginning at 1:00 p.m. and running through 
to 8:00 p.m. 

Three honorary degrees were presented. 
Jacob Burns, New York attorney (LL.B 
°24); and Charles Cecil Wall, Resident 
Director of Mount Vernon, both received 
honorary degrees of Doctor of Laws. Mrs. 
Jayne Baker Spain, only woman president 
of a division of Litton Industries and Vice 
Chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Public Service. 

Alumni Achievement Awards were 
given to Zelda Fichandler (M.A., °50), co- 
founder and producing director of Arena 
Stage in Washington, and Francis R. Kirk- 
ham (LL.B., °31, B.A., °32), a senior part- 
ner of the San Francisco law firm of Pills- 
bury, Madison, and Sutro. 

For the past few years, Mrs. Fichandler 
has been evolving plans for Stage II, a 
new theater for experimental and new 
American works. She continues her in- 
volvement with Living Stage 70, the 
improvisational touring company directed 
by Robert Alexander. 

Mr. Kirkham, while a law clerk to Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes, co- 
authored Jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, considered the leading book on the 
subject. He was general counsel to the 
Standard Oil Company of California from 
1959 to 1970, and a member of the Attor- 
ney General’s National Committee to 
Study the Antitrust Laws in 1953-55. 

President Elliott participated in all 


(excerpts from a commencement address at GW by William T. Pecora, 
Director of the U. S. Geological Survey.) 


“If the earth shall provide the materials 
for the survival of man’s society, then a 
prudent society must provide for an inti- 
mate understanding of the earth. . . . Re- 
search is a costly investment; but it pays 
off handsomely in long term benefits. . . . 

“I am concerned that the pace of 
doing this kind of work (research mapping 
of all varieties) has slowed down in recent 
years, and I predict that our society will 
suffer for it because decisions [affecting 
the environment] will be made without 
background information. . . . 


“It is believed by many people in this _ 


country that it is man who is degrading 
and polluting his environment because of 
our modern industrial society. Some 
myths, however, need to be destroyed. 
. . . Those individuals who speak about 
restoring our inherited environment of 
pure air, pure rain, pure rivers, pure 
lakes and pure coastline never had a 
course in geology.... 

“In the United States. alone there falls 
annually more than 4 million tons of table 
salt, 24% million tons of sodium sulphate, 
and 36 million tons of calcium compounds 
—all in rain water.... 

“From three [volcanic] eruptions alone 
. . . more particulate matter in the form of 
dust and ash and more combined gases 
were ejected into the atmosphere than 
from all of mankind’s activity. Add to 
known volcanic activity the normal action 


Mr. Burns 


Mrs. Fichandler 


eight commencements and conferre 
degrees in course and the three honora 
degrees. Speakers included Dr. Juds0 
G. Randolph, GW Professor of Surgerf 
School of Medicine; University Historia 
Elmer L. Kayser, Graduate School of A 
and Sciences; Stephen R. Woodzell, U 
versity Trustee and President of t 
Potomac Electric Power Company, Schot 
of Engineering and Applied Science; D 
Franz Michael, Director of the Gwe" 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, Schot 
of Public and International Affair, 
Dr. Mildred S. Fenner, editor of Today, 
Education: The Journal of the Nationt 
Education Association, School of Educ 
tion; and Dr. William T. Pecora, Directo 
of the U.S. Geological Survey, Colum 
bian College of Arts and Sciences. i 

Student speakers were Michelle Lyn 
Slagle White, who won the competitio 
administered by the Department of Speet 
for the honor of speaking at the co 
mencement of Columbian College of A 
and Sciences, and Robert S. Grant, paMec 
President of the Engineering Council, wh 
spoke at the exercises of the School 0 
Engineering and Applied Science. 

All the exercises went off witho * 
interruption. 


of future years. In a society that ha 
reached maturity in the industrial sense 
the issue of environmental alteration bé 
comes more and more acute... . 

“A mineral resource, for exampl 
enough to support proper restoration 0f 
reutilization of the land. . .. Offshore dril 
ing for petroleum should not be endorse 
without the added cost of providing max! 
mum safeguards against pollution. Citié 
and industries should not use water fro 


cost of returning the water to a usable 
state. ... : 

“We find ourselves in the midst of a co 
flict between the need to develop thf 
earth’s resources and the desire to prë 
serve the earth’s environment — both prë 
sumably, for the salvation of mankind. . - 

“The first judgment must distinguish, 
between danger and aesthetics becausé 
change is inevitable in any developing; 
society. The pace of change is a function 
of the choice of the people, as it should 
be, if the people will speak out... .” 


<n 


| ‘pampered children throw tantrums’ 


(excerpts from a commencement address at GW by Franz Michael, 
Director of GW’s Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies) 


“Some of the young, impatient with an 
mperfect world and immature in their 
Brasp of the reality we live in, are... 

ade use of by forces they do not fully 
fomprehend. Dissent:is one thing. Ulti- 

atums, threats, intimidation and violence 
re quite another. Dissent we have had 
âll along. It is a basic principle of 
Hemocracy, ... 

“But what is practiced today under the 
ame of dissent is something else again. 
ome of the young claim that they are not 

a'stened to. Of course they are listened to, 
put it never occurs to them that they may 
Pe Wrong. . . . What they have to say 
hows mostly woeful ignorance of history, 
hich is to them irrelevant, and of the 
ery problems with which they hope to 
Heal. Most of them have not read even the 
lassics of the faith they are professing. . . . 
į `I believe that nothing is more needed 
oday than facts and their understanding. 
y "Stead, we have emotion in lieu of reason 
pnd the attempt to force a view based on 
motional generalities on those who re- 
Bard knowledge and reason as important 
Flements of decision making. . . . It is 
g’°'rlsome that so many students, with all 
l heir idealism, have been so isolated from 
eality that they have learned to believe in 
short-cut to their goals through strong 
emotions. 


“A Czechoslovak student has written in 


the journal Dissent of the American youth 
as ‘pampered children of our permissive, 
affluent society, throwing tantrums be- 
cause father gave them only education, 
security and freedom, but not Utopia, 
and who have, as he states, ‘simply not 
faced up to the fact that you cannot build 
a Utopia without terror and that before 


“It would be very wrong if our young 
generation felt no longer impelled to be- 
lieve in principles and in making the world 
a better place. The problem is the how, the 
where, and the means. 

“The university is not the market place 
of daily politics but the last forum of 
rational ideas explored and transmitted, 
undisrupted by the pressure of political 
forces. I realize that this is the purpose of 
the vast majority of all of us. But it is 
nonetheless disturbing to miss some re- 
action from the majority of students to 
rally in protest against the vandals in their 
midst; and it is reminiscent of the past to 
see professors sufficiently intimidated to 
be willing to compromise, particularly at 
universities that have claimed to be the 
greatest. ... 

“Jefferson wrote, ‘I have sworn upon 
the altar of God eternal hostility against all 
tyranny over the minds of men.’ This is 
the revolution which we must fight. This 
could be the motto of any university.” 


alm Prevails in May Student Strike 


continued from page 3) 


gelp accommodate the influx of students 
Triving for the national rally, the Center's 
Overning Board had voted (1) to keep 
he Center open continuously from Friday 
Orning until Sunday at midnight; and (2) 
f° Serve food on a cash basis around the 
Flock in the first-floor cafeteria from Fri- 
Pay evening to 5 p.m. Sunday. 
President Elliott also announced that 
gular guest and visitation policies for 
| he residence halls would remain in effect 
unless there should be an overriding dan- 
er to the safety of the residents, in which 
te consideration will be given to limiting 
T revoking these policies.” The regular 
Policies limit occupancy to the number of 
@eds and the consent of the residents. 
Their demands having been denied, 
pees 50 to 75 protesters (of varying and 
Shifting composition) occupied Monroe 
all (a classroom building) and the former 
Pludent Union on Wednesday afternoon, 
aking with them bedding they had 
snatched from storage areas in the resi- 
Bie halls. Administrators told the 
, Ret at Mid trespassing and must 
, e buildings immediately. Monroe 
rs vacated shortly thereafter, but the 
up then concentrated in the Union, 
ecmaining there for another hour or so. 
q 10 assure the clearance of that building 
Er to Prevent the seizure and unauthor- 
use of any other campus buildings, 
a nihistratioh obtained a 10-day 
j ining order, which was posted by 
JU. S. Marshal’s office. 
ora ninistrators feel that the restraining 
faciliti iline “highly effective in keeping 
7 ledit from being misused” and in 
fin a the number of non-GW persons 
made Ceny area,” according to a report 
Íh; ater to the faculty by Provost 
arold F, Bright. 


Friday morning the Faculty Assembly 
met, having been called into session by 
petition, and voted a motion to keep both 
the reading and final exam periods as 
scheduled. In additon, the Assembly 
passed a resolution to recommend leni- 
ency in grading those students whose 
studies had been interrupted by the “dis- 
turbed state of the campus.” 

On campus Friday, law students trained 
marshals for the Saturday rally and stood 
ready to offer legal aid and advice. Medi- 
cal students offered first-aid instruction. 
Special marshals were organized in the 
University Center to monitor the occu- 
pants and visitors. Faculty members ran 
an information center to answer questions 
about academic matters at GW. Univer- 
sity administrators and security personnel 
manned a 24-hour around-the-clock “crisis 
center,” which had been actuated on Wed- 
nesday, May 6, and would continue 
through Sunday, May 10. 

In the city, the Pentagon placed 5,000 
troops on special alert. 

National rally day, Saturday, May 9, 
found about 100,000 protesters on the 
Ellipse, five blocks from GW. Among the 
two dozen speakers were Coretta King, 
Jane Fonda, and David Dellinger (of the 
Chicago 7). Speaker after speaker urged a 
general strike, beginning in the universi- 
ties and spreading to workers across the 
nation, to demand the withdrawal of 
troops from Southeast Asia. The day was 
unusually hot and humid. GW Hospital, 
which had been fully organized and pre- 
pared for the worst of contingencies, 
treated hundreds of cases of heat 
exhaustion. 

When the rally ended at about 3:30 
p.m., most of the protesters left the down- 
town area and the city. (continued on page 8) 


Speech and Hearing Clinic 


To Open New Worlds 
of Sound and Speech 


j Ci years ago Harold, then 27, could not speak and could hardly understand what was 
happening around him. He had a hearing aid, but it didn’t seem to help. 

Then his uncle, with whom he was living after having moved to Washington from the 
South, sent him to the GW Speech and Hearing Clinic. There he was tested and found 
responsive to complete amplification — that is, if sounds were made much louder than they 
were by his hearing aid, he could hear them clearly. The clinic wanted to see him once a 
week for therapy. 

His uncle said he couldn’t afford that, so the clinic waived its fee. With treatment Harold 
eventually learned how to get along on his own—how to speak, how to understand the 
strange sounds that came through his hearing aids, how to interpret what people were say- 
ing to him. He now works as a maintenance man for the Government Employees Insurance 
Company (GEICO), and his speech is much improved. He comes to the clinic once a week 
for therapy to aid in further progress. 

The clinic is directed by James W. Hillis and manned by students in speech pathology 
and audiology with diagnoses and supervision by staff members. It is open five days a 
week to treat persons with speech or hearing problems. Because four-fifths of the treat- 
ment is administered by students, the fees are small—$5 for a half-hour session. In cases 
where payment is impossible, the charge is dropped. 

“We're suffering enormous growing pains as far as patients are concerned,” Lloyd 
Bowling, associate director for audiology, said. “Word has gotten around about us. People 
who come here tell their friends to come.” 


M: Bowling explained that patients are referred to the clinic either by physicians, the 
public schools or acquaintances who come there or know about its work. The first 
step is diagnosis, which always is done by a staff member. 

“In a hearing case, for example,” he said, “the patient’s hearing is tested first to deter- 
mine what kind of impairment he has. We may refer him to a physician if it appears medical 
treatment is possible. Or we may give him rehabilitation treatment. 

“We make a hearing aid evaluation to see if one will help and we try various types to 
find the one best for him. We may give him speech reading (lip reading) and audiology 
training, which will help him make maximum use of the hearing he has left.” 

The clinic, which in January moved into the new Classroom Building at 22d and G 
Streets, is well equipped to provide these services. It has two sound-treated suites, each 
consisting of two booths, one for the tester and one for the patient. The tester can regulate 
various equipment to vary the loudness and types of sounds to determine the patient’s 
hearing limitations. 

Across the hall are eight therapy rooms, in which the patients are taught how to cope 
with the impediments they have. Three of the rooms are for individual treatment; five are 
for group therapy, such as classes in lip reading. 


he rooms have one-way glass panels, allowing students and instructors to observe 

what is happening. Several group-therapy rooms adjoin large observation rooms 
equipped with speakers and videotape cameras, which record the sessions for class 
instruction. 

“We rarely have a child drop out,” Mr. Bowling says. “A lot of the therapy is done on 
a reward basis —the children complete an exercise and we give them a small treat.” 

Both the speech and audiology sections of the clinic have night classes once a week — 
speech, a special course for stutterers; audiology, an hour-and-a-half session for adults 
who work during the day. The cost is $40 for the 12-week program. 

The speech section also has special day sessions for aphasiacs, persons who have suf- 
fered a stroke, and for laryngectomized patients, those who have had cancer of the larynx, 
have had their vocal cords removed and must learn to speak by forcing air through a hole 
in the esophagus. 

The clinic also has several off-campus programs. Students in speech for example, see 
patients at the GW Hospital and in the Montgomery County schools. The audiology 
classes have given children in Washington’s parochial schools hearing tests and have 
helped screen children at Saunders B. Moon Center and Higher Horizons Day Care 
Center, OEO-funded programs in Fairfax County, Va., for culturally deprived children. 

This summer the clinic is beginning a new summer program for graduate students in the 
six-state area surrounding Washington. 

During the regular school year GW offers about 25 courses in speech pathology and 
audiology. Students may begin the program in their junior year. 

At present there are about 60 undergraduate majors and 30 graduate students in either 
speech pathology or audiology, Mr. Bowling said. 
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Shelley Green, a senior from West Orange, N.J., majoring in Speech Pathology and Audiology, tests a sub- 
ject's response to pure tones on the Beltone Clinical Audiometer used in GW's Speech and Hearing Clinic. 
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Where Are They Now? 


Former Hatchet Editors Report 
From Many Fields 


There is no doubt that Hatchet editors are involved. A survey of former Hatchet editors 
of the past 35 years clearly suggests that they have remained involved. Some have stayed 
in journalism, perhaps inspired (or infected) by their stints as undergraduate newsmen 
and pundits; others have not. But curiosity and persistence are valuable in any field, as 
these short sketches demonstrate: 

The former Eleanor A. Heller, a Hatchet editor in 1936, went on to earn her L.L.B. 
degree from GW’s National Law Center in 1939. She married a 1936 Hatchet associate 
editor, James W. Haley, with whose law firm she is associated. The Haleys reside in 
Arlington, Va. and have two grandchildren, children of their son, James W. Haley, Jr. 
They also have two daughters, one married this June and the other a junior at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. Mrs. Haley is active in the Mortar Board Alumnae Association and 
Panhellenic Association of Northern Virginia, of which she is currently president. 

Margaret Davis, Hatchet editor during the second semester of 1937, is well-known to 
GW friends and alumni. After earning her bachelor’s degree, she worked for the Wash- 
ington Post and then acquired an M.A. at GW. During her years 1946-68 at GW, Miss 
Davis held various positions in the Public Relations office. Member of a host of profes- 
sional and church and civic organizations, Miss Davis was elected president of the 
American Newspaper Women’s Club in 1962. She is a recipient of GW’s Alumni Asso- 
ciation Service Award. Now a writer-editor with the Economic Development Administra- 
tion, Department of Commerce, she was most recently named to the National Council of 
the Society of Women Geographers. 

Murray Berdick, an editor of the Hatchet in 1940, went on to Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn where he received his master’s degree in Chemistry in 1949 and his Ph.D. in 
1954. Mr. Berdick is now Director of Research Laboratories for Chesebrough-Pond’s, 
Inc., of Clinton, Conn. His current research lies in the field of cosmetics and drugs. 

Chairman of the Federal Drug Administration-Industry Scientific Liaison Group, Dr. 
Berdick is the co-inventor of a sustained-relief analgesic being test-marketed as Bayer 
Timed-Release Aspirin. He was an organizer of the International Federation of Cosmetic 
Manufacturers Associations. He is a Fellow of the American Institute of Chemists, New 
York Academy of Sciences, and the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Another 1940 Hatchet editor is Mrs. Harold Wiens, the former Elizabeth (Sue) 
Burnett, who has returned to academia after raising four children. A librarian at Northern 
Illinois University, Dekalb, Ill., Mrs. Wiens expects to receive her master’s degree in 
library studies from the University of Hawaii in August, 1970. Her husband has been a 
professor—at Yale for 19 years and for the last three at the University of Hawaii as Pro- 
fessor of Geography and Asian Studies. Mrs. Wiens writes, “We will begin a joint appoint- 
ment with the University of Illinois at Urbana and the University of Hawaii” this fall. 

Ira V. Brown, a Hatchet editor in 1940, has also remained in academic life. Mr. Brown 
earned his A.B. in History in 1941, his M.A. at the University of Virginia in 1942, and his 
doctorate at Harvard in 1946. He is now Professor of American History at Pennsylvania 
State University and is doing research in the field of American social and cultural history. 

A “Hatchetman” in 1942, Charles Jules Rose was graduated with the Phi Mu award 
in political science, and after completing a tour with the military during World War II, 
earned his law degree at GW under the GI bill. Mr. Rose has his own law firm in Wash- 
ington, is a member of the bar of the Supreme Court, in addition to being admitted to 
practice before half a dozen other federal and district courts in Washington. He has written 
on such topics as administrative law and 
arbitration and is a panel member of the 
American Arbitration Association. 

A 1945 Hatchet editor, the former Janet 
Evans, now Mrs. Lowell Ragatz, is Asso- 
ciate Professor of History and Chairman of 
the History Department at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and is particularly active in pro- 
moting intercultural educational opportuni- 
ties, having studied extensively in Europe, 
Southeast Asia, Taiwan and Africa, several 
times as a Fulbright Scholar. Mrs. Ragatz 
lives with her husband and their two children 
in Worthington, Ohio. 

The former Dorothy Henry, a Hatchet 
editor in 1948, is married to A. Burke Hertz, 
attorney and longtime Commissioner of Rev- 
enue for Falls Church, Va. Although “Dottie” 
as she is known to a host of friends, does 
some research as a free-lancer and is active 
in the Democratic Party and the anti-war 
movement, she considers these activities 
“secondary to being a wife, mother, and 
homemaker.” (continued on page 7) ~ 


Doris Rosenberg 
From the 1958 Cherry Tree 


news 
roundup 


Contributions to the Van Evera Memorial 
Fund, which will be used for the benefit of 
the Chemistry Department, are being ac- 
cepted through the GW Treasurer's Office. 
Benjamin D. Van Evera, Professor of 
Chemistry and former Dean for Spon- 
sored Research at GW, had been a mem- 
ber of the faculty since 1925. He died 
April 9. Professor Emeritus status was 
conferred upon him posthumously at the 
June, 1970, Commencement. 


Pediatrics Professor Felix P. Heald has 
edited Adolescent Nutrition and Growth, 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1969. The book contains research articles 
by 23 contributors dealing with caloric 
needs of adolescents between the ages 10- 
18, as well as aspects of obesity and of 
metabolism. 


GW hosted a regional American Assem- 
bly program on “The States and the Urban 
Crisis” June 11-14 at Airlie House in War- 
renton, Va. Some 75 participants from a 
cross-section of American life agreed, in 
their final report, that the states have the 
greatest potential for dealing with urban 
problems through measures such as prop- 
erty tax reform, improved regulatory agen- 
cies, area-wide standards for education, 
health, housing, transportation and other 
services, and through modifications of 
state constitutions. 


A Ph.D. graduate of GW, Joseph E. Ali- 
cata, has received the Excellence in Re- 
search Award from the University of 
Hawaii. He was honored for his extensive 
laboratory research in parasitology, which 
he began when he joined the University of 
Hawaii in 1935. He is the author of some 
175 scientific articles and books in areas 
ranging from liver flukes in cattle to such 
human-related diseases as trichinosis and 
eosinophilic meningitis. 


A Masters of Arts degree in the field of 
Science, Technology, and Public Policy 
will be offered for the first time in Septem- 
ber by the School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs. The interdisciplinary study 
will function in close coordination with the 
Program of Policy Studies in Science and 
Technology and the schools of law, engi- 
neering, and government and business 
administration. 


The book, Mass Communication Law, 
written by GW’s Jerome A. Barron, Pro- 
fessor of Law, and Donald M. Gillmor, 
Professor of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota, has received the Mott-Kappa 
Tau Alpha Research Award. Kappa Tau 
Alpha is a national journalism scholarship 
society. The book is being used in more 
than 40 schools of law and journalism. 


GW physicians and staff members are 
now able to care for more than 30,000 
patients annually in the new expanded 
emergency unit on the Washington Circle 
side of the University Hospital. Called the 
COMCARE Pavilion (Community Care), 
the new facilities include cardiac monitor- 
ing systems, a seven-bed observation sec- 
tion, a quiet room for psychiatric emer- 
gencies, X-ray equipment and a Clinical 
laboratory. A social worker will be on 
permanent assignment. 


Three documentary films on drug abl 
have been produced by GW's Dr. 7 
dock Head, Professor of Medical 
Public Affairs, in cooperation with the : 
tional Institute of Mental Health an 
ers. Under the title “The Distant Dru 
mer,” the films were shown to natiol 
television audiences last year and are n 
available for local showing. Prints may 
obtained from the National Institute 
Mental Health Drug Abuse Film Coll 
tion Distribution Branch, National Aud 
Visual Center (General Services Admin 
tration), Washington, D. C. 20409. 


Law professor Arthur S. Miller has bé 
appointed Special Consultant to the S 
ate Subcommittee on Separation of PO 
ers, which is engaged in a study of | 
powers and duties of the three branches 
the Federal Government. Professor Mil 
is one of the country’s leading authori 
on the United States Constitution 4 
American governmental processes. 


GW will achieve the highly sought AAI 
“A” scale for faculty compensation avi 
ages in the upcoming 1970-71 acaden 
year, thereby achieving on schedule í 
goal established four years ago. A reci 
edition of The Chronicle of Higher Edu 
tion currently places GW among the! 
tion’s top 60 colleges and universities 
faculty compensation. 

NN 
GW was the only educational instituti 
listed among the 1969 winners of “Ol 
standing Community Service Awards”! 
contributions to Washington’s United G 
ers Fund. It is the second consecutive yé 
that GW has been so recognized. In ord 
to receive the award, at least 90 per cë 
of a firm's employees must contribute 
UGF, and the aggregate contributed ml 
be equal to at least 60 per cent of the é 
ployees giving fair share. A GW alumni 
Joseph Danzansky, JD’36, president’ 
Giant Food, Inc., was chairman of Í 
city-wide campaign. | 
—ĖŮ G 
Mrs. Etta Richwine, °36, wife of Dr. B 
Richwine, Associate Clinical Professof 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, was na 
the D. C. Mother of the Year. Mrs. Ri 
wine, former president of GW’s Hospi 
Women’s Board, is the mother of four ¢ 
dren, ranging in age from 31 to 19. 


A newly acquired apartment building 
2212 Eye Street, N.W. (Munson Hall) 
fall will become an apartment residence 
students, with priority for occupancy gi 
first, to full-time graduate students, 
ried students, and university hospital 
terns; and second, to junior and se 
men who have lived at least one yeaf 
University residence halls. 


Two GW students are among four win 
of $1,250 scholarships from the Si 
Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, 
arm of the Washington Chapter of the 
fessional journalism society. They 
Carmen K. McGlothern, 19, a journali 
major from Baltimore, and Thomas 
Madden, 27, a political science major fi 
Alexandria, Va. 


Three GW law school graduates 
among the top five making the hig 
grades on the Maryland state bar examil 
tions last March. They are Alan Ed 
D’Appolito, Hyattsville; James W. 
tingly, Jr., Leonardtown; and Gerald 
mit Anders, Greenbelt. 


F Basketball Forecast 


1e 


tio 

ent AS an Eastern Independent, GW Bas- 
ay$¢tball Colonials will play their most stren- 
ite#OUS schedule ever this winter, meeting 
‘olle'€ NCAA's #2 team—Jacksonville Uni- 
vudf¢'sity—and four NIT finalists, Cincin- 
minati, Georgetown, Army, and the Univer- 

ity of Massachusetts. 

The Colonials will clash with Jackson- 
pelle at a tournament there Dec. 7-8, and 
» Se ith the University of Massachusetts in 
Po adison Square Garden on Feb. 27 in a 
of POUDleheader that also includes Duke and 
hesP®ton Hall. 

Mill GW will host the Presidential Classic 

yriteUMMament at Ft. Myer Dec. 29-30, with 

T PI, East and Richmond 
ompeting. 

Other home games will be against Balti- 

ore, Catholic, Citadel, Brown, Pitts- 

urgh, Navy, Miami University (Fla.), 
jem PCinnati, Richmond, Georgetown, Mar- 
je ħall, and American. 
ect, Away games are at East Carolina, 
dug °"heastern, VPI, Maryland, VMI, West 
1c # '"8inia, Penn State and Army. 
ies), New head coach Carl Slone will be as- 
isted by former GW star Bob Tallent. Mr. 
lone succeeds Wayne Dobbs, who was 
uti eleased after the Southern Conference 
oi UMmament. Athletic Director Bob Faris 
"4 the change was made “to improve the 
1G Padership necessary to stimulate the prog- 
» ye a of the basketball program.” Mr. Slone, 
ord, O'Mer Richmond star, has served as as- 
- o@l'Stant coach at William and Mary and last 
tet 2" Was assistant coach at GW. 
mi, Despite the tough schedule in 1970-71, 
e ef “"Y GW sports enthusiasts are excited 
nn bout the team’s prospects. 
nt thks One player was lost through gradu- 
f #0 0n—6-7 center Bill Knorr—but fresh- 
an sensation Howard Mathews is ex- 
ected to adequately fill that spot. 
p.Fathews, a 6-8, 220-pound former Wash- 
sor 
Rika Trustees 
rom page 1) 
s ies Rush, an officer, director and coun- 
Or several prominent corporations, 
eevee as Imperial Potentate (the world’s 
ng a of the Shriners) in 1966-67. He is 
) the cae of the Board of Directors 
¢(Burned hriners Hospitals for Crippled and 
sivthe ps Children. He is now chairman of 

Ee aajo pincat committee of the Insti- 
a cule American Strategy and serves on 
enoun lttees of the American Security 
a cil and the Freedom Studies Center. 

t the Clausen, a San Francisco attorney, 

* ©vereign Grand Commander of the 
J Preme Council, 33°, of the Scottish Rite 


Tennessee, 


- q . . 

igri Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdiction. 
n, p " accepting several positions with 
>p Cottish Rite, Mr. Clausen served as 


4 = S. Attorney for the Northern District 
or California. 


l 
as kearni Washington, from whom the 
Scottish » takes its name, was a Mason. 
Scholar”, Fellowships and Wolcott 
Resi ups aid talented young men in- 
atte in a career in public service to 

nd Gw. 

nil | = Oliphant will serve as an Alumni 
wel e. The others are Charter Trustees. 


Wee C. Cook, who has been an Alumni 
‘ahaa was re-elected to the Board as a 
A cr Trustee. He is president of the 
Merican Electric Power Co. 


MGW to Face Tough Foes 
‘WAS Eastern Independent 


ington, D. C. All-Metropolitan, broke the 
school scoring and rebounding records in 
his final freshman game. He scored 53 
points and grabbed 42 rebounds in a 120- 
103 win over Montgomery College. Scor- 
ing machine Mike Tallent returns along 
with former high school All-American 
Ronnie Nunn and rebounding ace Walt 
Szczerbiak. Mike Battle, a 6-7 forward, 
and Randy Click, a 6-0 guard, had impres- 
sive freshman seasons and should see con- 
siderable action. 

Despite a disappointing 1969-70 season 
(12-15) the Colonials won six of their last 
10 games and had notable victories over 
William & Mary at Williamsburg (where 
they hadn’t won in 14 years), and over 
Fordham, Navy, Penn State, Richmond 
and Virginia. 


Spring Sports 


Of Sliders, Slams 
Slices & Shells 


¢ The baseball team (17-18) won the 
Northern Division title of the Southern 
Conference but lost a best 2-of-3 playoff 
to East Carolina for the conference cham- 
pionship. The team was led this year by 
the pitching of righthander Hank Bunnell 
and the hitting of third baseman Sam Per- 
lozzo and Bunnell. Bunnell once again led 
the league in strikeouts (110) while win- 
ning nine games against four losses. He 
pitched a perfect game against the Univer- 
sity of Scranton, pitched and won both 
ends of a doubleheader against William & 
Mary and shutout East Carolina, 4-0, for 
the Colonials lone win in the playoffs. Per- 
lozzo, only a freshman, batted .303 and at 
one point during the season had a 13-game 
hitting streak. Bunnell hit .273 and led the 
team in home runs (3), triples (5) and 
doubles (6). 

¢ Assistant coach and former major 
league pitcher Chuck Stobbs will succeed 
Steve Korcheck as head baseball coach 
next season. Mr. Korcheck has accepted a 
position with the Kansas City Royals as 
Coordinator of Instruction at the Royals’ 
new baseball academy in Sarasota, Fla. 

* The tennis team, under new coach 
Pierce Kelley, won 10 of 16 matches and 
finished second in the Southern Confer- 
ence tournament. The netmen were led by 
seniors Phil Jones and Mark Geier. Jones 
won the No. 1 singles title at the confer- 
ence tournament while Geier was a steady 
winner all season at the No. 3 position. 

* The golf team, despite being rained 
out on a number of occasions, posted a 7-6 
record and finished sixth in the conference 
tournament. Junior Jeff Clasper won med- 
alist honors in a majority of matches while 
averaging 77 strokes a round. 

* The crew team had a disappointing 
season, losing all five outings and failing to 
qualify for the Dad Vail finals, but Coach 
Bill Palmer loses only one man and ex- 
pects a much-improved team next spring. 

e Most valuable player awards in vari- 
ous sports were presented to the following 
athletes: Walt Szczerbiak, basketball; 
Hank Bunnell, baseball; Jeff Clasper, golf; 
Phil Jones, tennis; Al Nadel, crew; Jan 
Sickler, wrestling; Rudy LaPorta, soccer; 
and Charles Rollins, rifle. 


Where Are They Now 


(continued from page 6) 


The former Mary Olga Longley, a Hatchet editor in 1949, is now Mrs. Edward H. 
Coe, Jr., of Columbia, Mo. She describes herself as a housewife whose major interests 
are Church Christian Education Chairman and treasurer of her sorority alumnae group. 

Ray Bancroft and Don Lief, both on the Hatchet between 1949 and 1951, have had 
parallels in journalism careers. While doing their stint for the military, each worked on a 
service newspaper. Each also put in some time on the Washington Post. When Mr. Lief 
was managing editor of Nation’s Cities (published by the National League of Cities), Mr. 
Bancroft joined the staff as Business Manager. When Mr. Lief left Nation’s Cities to edit 
a series of publications on the urban crisis, Mr. Bancroft became managing editor. Mr. Lief 
is now Assistant Director for Research Services for the Center for Political Research and 
his major current interest is “institutional responsiveness and the lack thereof.” Mr. Ban- 
croft is active is Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalism society; enjoys travel and 
photography; works for his civic association; and serves as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Society of National Association Publications. 

Ernest S. Auerbach, a Hatchet editor in 1957, has recently joined the Xerox Corpo- 
ration in Rochester, N.Y. as attorney in the practice of general corporate law. A major 
in the Judge Advocate General’s Corps, U. S. Army Reserves, Major Auerbach spent the 
past seven years on active duty in Europe and Vietnam. His current interests are writing 
legal articles and fiction. While in the service Major Auerbach was awarded the Legion 
of Merit, the Bronze Star and Army Commendation medals. 

He married a former 1958 Hatchet editor, Kay (Kitti) Maddock. 

The former Doris Rosenberg, a Hatchet editor in 1958, is now Mrs. Lawrence S. 
Margolis, of Silver Spring, Md. She has enjoyed a career in journalism and recently 
founded her own public relations firm, Editorial Associates, of which she is vice presi- 
dent. She is also the mother of a “three-year-old strawberry blonde daughter,” and proud 
of her husband’s career as an attorney. Mrs. Margolis, who once worked part-time in 
GW’s Public Relations office, was editor of the Journal of Rehabilitation for seven years. 
She is contributing editor to Obstetrics-Gynecology News, Pediatrics News, and Diag- 
nosis-Internal Medicine News and columnist for the Jewish Week newspaper. 

“I’m glad that today’s students are more actively concerned about justice, fairness, 
domestic and world problems than my generation of college students was,” she writes. “I 
hope, though, that more students will keep in mind that unlawful, violent action does more 
to weaken their cause and strengthen the opposition. I am totally against anarchy.” 

The former Nancy B. Ackerman, a Hatchet editor of 1960, is now Mrs. Burton Harvey 
Kaplan, Bethesda, Md., homemaker and mother of two children, aged five and seven. 
Mrs. Kaplan writes that she may resume her previous profession, teaching, in the fall. 

David Segal Saunders, a Hatchet editor of 1961-62, went on to the University of 
Michigan Law School, earning his juris doctor in 1967. After two years as a Ford Founda- 
tion Fellow in Uganda, Mr. Saunders is making movies for Paramount Pictures. His 
present position is associate producer of “Been Down so Long It Looks Like Up to Me.” 

The former Deanne C. Siemer, on the Hatchet in 1961-62, is now Mrs. Michael G. 
Kelly, wife of a Government attorney. An attorney herself, she uses her maiden name 
professionally and is associated with Wilmer, Cutler and Pickering, of Washington, D. C. 
She lists as her pro bono legal activities: counsel to a task force of the Washington Area 
Construction Industry seeking minority employment in significant numbers on the Wash- 
ington subway project; counsel to a citizens’ group successfully blocking construction of 
a six-lane expressway which would have adversely affected the French quarter in New 
Orleans; and work with the Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights under Law, which suc- 
cessfully argued as amicus in recent Supreme Court school desegregation cases. She 
attended the GW law school but transferred to Harvard, where she earned her LLB in 
1968. 

In complimenting the professors at GW Law School, Miss Siemer writes: ‘Without 
exception the final exams at Harvard were less difficult (than at GW), and I got higher 
grades than at GW.” 

In the same year with Miss Siemer on the Hatchet was Michael J. Duberstein, who, 
after graduating from GW, joined a pilot Peace Corps project in Liberia where he was 
assigned to the Bureau of Customs in the Liberian Treasury Department and the Bureau 
of Foreign Trade in the Department of Commerce. In addition, he taught an economics 
course at a night high school and coached basketball. 

“Our team lost one game 112-6 because the team rebelled against the school principal, 
and wouldn’t suit up . . . so we played with a group of kids, most of whom had never been 
on a basketball court before, much less facing the national high school champs,” Mr. 
Duberstein writes. “We did get the good sportsmanship trophy that year,” he added. 

In the summer of 1964 Mr. Duberstein teamed with former GW economics professor 
Wilson Schmidt in an economic survey of Nigeria. He won a Ford Foundation Fellow- 
ship in International Development at UCLA 
where he spent two years studying for his 
M.A. in economics. Returning to Washington 
to work as a research economist for the Con- 
gressional Joint Economic Committee, Mr. 
Duberstein later joined the staff of Congress- 
man George E. Brown, Jr. (Congressman 
Brown was recently defeated in his bid for 
the Democratic nomination to run against 
Republican Senator George Murphy, Calif.). 

Boyd Poush, a Hatchet editor in 1965, is 
now in Djakarta, Indonesia as Third Secre- 
tary of the American Embassy and Assistant 
Cultural Affairs Officer of the U. S. Informa- 
tion Service. Mr. Poush writes that he travels 
to many of the islands of Indonesia screening 
scholarship candidates in behalf of the ex- 


Mary Olga Longley e 
change program with that country. 


From the 1948 Cherry Tree 


i 


Urban Theory 


(continued from page 2) 


“What we learned is what the students 
learned. In the first two semesters, we 
discovered what we can’t do,” agreed Mr. 
Mondale. He said the 1970-71 undergrad- 
uate program will utilize the methods that 
worked most effectively during the first 
year while new ideas will be worked into 
the program. There will be pre-orientation 
sessions prior to work in community 
agencies, and Robert W. Holstrom, Assist- 
ant Professor of Psychology, will bring 
the perspective of clinical psychology to 
the field-study activities. Using a team- 
teaching approach, Mr. French and Mr. 
Holstrom will investigate the idea of cul- 
ture and its effects on the personality. 


Immediate benefits, even after only one 
year, can be demonstrated. The faculty 
say they learned more about students as 
individuals, and to distinguish naive vocal 
commitment from the ability to adjust to 
everyday inner-city and urban problems. 

Some of the community agencies have 
asked the students to return, and many 
work-study students have been hired by 
the agencies for the summer. And the 
request for enrollment in the sophomore 
courses for the fall is twice the number 
that can be accommodated. 

Judging from the student and faculty 
comments, the GW Washington Project 
appears to be a workable experiment that 
has potential to effect positive change. 

The results rest with the commitment of 
the students who participate, with the 
University by allowing the experiment, 
and with the community in permitting 
student and citizen to work together to 
build a better community. 
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from gw’s portfolio . . . three top june grads 


Jay Roy Kraemer 

Jay earned his B.A. in International 
Affairs, with Distinction, and also won 
the Wilbur J. Carr Award for “‘out- 
standing ability” and “evidence of 
possessing in marked degree the qualities 
which produce the good citizen and 

the dedicated public servant.” Looking 
toward a career in the State Department, 
he will begin the study of international 
law this fall in the GW Law School, 
where he has been awarded a full-tuition 
Honor Scholarship. Concerned that the 
country “seems to be failing to meet 

its problems,” he believes, “the system 
can work if good people are willing to 
work in it and to explore all avenues 

for peaceful change.” For the past two 
summers, he has been a management 
assistant at NASA. At GW he was a 
Trustee Scholar all four years and was 
vice president of Sigma Phi Epsilon social 
fraternity and president of his freshman 
men’s honorary, Phi Eta Sigma. A 
native of Missouri, where he attended 
public schools, he now claims Ellicott 
City, Md., as home. 


Calm Prevails 


(continued from page 5) 


Some 3,000 to 5,000, however, ap- 
peared in the GW area at about 6 p.m. 
Relatively few of them were GW students. 
At about 11 p.m., an estimated 200 hard- 
core young militants from this group 
began a series of destructive acts. First, 
a bonfire was lighted at the corner of 21st 
and Eye (near the Administration build- 
ing) and a Volkswagen was burned. At 
11:30 p.m., when a group broke into GW’s 
Hall of Government and began to throw 
furniture out of the building, the Univer- 
sity requested help from the Metropolitan 
Police Department. 

In the meantime, a fire was started at 
the corner of 20th and H (near Bacon 
Hall, the alumni building), and a panel 
truck was overturned as a barricade to 
block the street. Firemen and police who 
arrived at the scene were met with rocks 
and jugs of flammable liquids thrown at 
them by the militants. 

At about the same time, a brick was 
thrown through a large glass window pane 
at the entrance of the new Classroom 
building on G St., and the general atmos- 
phere was chaotic. 

University officials requested Police 
Chief Jerry Wilson to clear the area, and 
he did so, using a heavy barrage of tear 
gas in the process. Of the 346 arrests that 
were made, none was found to be a GW 
student. 


Doris Babb 


Doris was graduated with Special Honors 
in Psychology, was accorded the 
Columbian Women Award, and was 
given the Smith Kline and French 

Award for the best undergraduate 
research project in psychology. She was a 
Trustee Scholar all four years and 

last year was named Outstanding Junior 
Woman. She served two years as a 
student assistant in the Admissions Office 
and during the past year was chairman 

of the Student Recruitment Committee. 
Daughter of a customer relations man 
with Holiday Inn in Dalton, Ga., she has 
no brothers or sisters, will be married 

in August to a graduate history student at 
GW, and will begin work this fall as 

an educational counselor for American 
Friends of the Middle East, an 
organization which assists both Arab and 
Israeli students in applying for 

admission and scholarships to American 
universities. She will also be a part-time 
graduate student at GW in Student 
Personnel (School of Education). 


Michelle Slagle White 


Michelle was the only GW student to 
honored at two GW commencements 
June. In her School of Government 
Business Administration, she was 
recognized as the Business 
Administration Department’s “‘out- 
standing graduating senior” in terms 
“scholarship, leadership, and service 
the University.” She also won the 
competition for “Senior Class Speake! 
the University” and spoke at the 
Columbian College exercises. Earlier 
this year, she won the Isaac 

Davis Award in Public Speaking, whi 
usually goes to a Columbian College 
senior. A native of Michigan and 
daughter of a metal pattern maker for 
Chevrolet, she transferred from the 
University of Michigan and has atten 
GW by commuting 70 miles a day for 
three semesters and 40 miles daily for 
two semesters. Her Marine husband 
just returned from Vietnam. She has 
now begun work at GW toward her 
Master’s and Ph.D. 


No serious injuries were reported. 

Through it all, the police appeared re- 
strained and tolerant. 

During the action, the University Cen- 
ter was ordered closed, but some 400 pro- 
testers who ran in after catching whiffs of 
gas were permitted to remain until morn- 
ing. The Center remained closed through 
Sunday night. 

Administrators who inspected the Cen- 
ter found debris scattered throughout the 
fourth floor, the lobbies, and the cafeteria, 
with the primary damage confined to car- 
pets and walls. The building was cleaned 
and readied for normal operations the 
following day. 

Although tension remained high, due 
primarily to large numbers of non-students 
in several of the residence halls, the cam- 
pus slowly emptied of outsiders, and a 
rally behind the Library on Monday at 
noon is considered to mark the end of 
this period. 

GW’s various schools and colleges met 
on Monday to review policies concerning 
final exams and grading. The School of 
Medicine and the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences made no changes. The 
remaining schools and colleges announced, 
with some variations, that exams would 
be given as scheduled but that a student 
would not have to take them if he was 
willing to accept the grade earned through 


May 4 or to receive a Credit, No C 
or Incomplete mark for the course. 
40 per cent of the students did ele 
take their final exams, which were 
without interruption. 

Commencement ceremonies also 
conducted without interruption. 

Meanwhile, back on Tuesday, May 
Charles A. Moser, a GW Professor 
Slavic Languages, organized a grou 
12 faculty members from Washin 
area universities to express support 
Nixon’s policies in Southeast Asia. 

The group called for “a more rati 
discussion” of foreign policy issues 
the nation’s campuses. One of the g 
Franz Michael, director-elect of G 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, tol 
press conference: 

“, . . We should have written 
taught more, argued more in behalf 
U.S. policy. We are on the track of fin 
the answer to containing Communist 
of national liberation, and running aw@ 
not the answer.” 

While future developments at GW 
not be predicted, President Elliott has 
affirmed his intention to continue the W 
versity’s normal and regular operati 
consonant with the safety of the mem 
of the University community and the 
pursuit of the educational goals for w 
it exists. 


